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chines, overseers and mill managers to organize and
direct those who worked them. The members of this
middle class of workers were drawing higher wages and
living more comfortably than their fathers had done.
But clearly the existence of a great and ever-growing
multitude of underpaid, half-starved, over-driven workers
proved both that the new-won wealth of the country was
badly distributed, and that it had been bought at too
high a price.

CHAPTER 33
THE PRELUDE TO REFORM

After reading the last chapter, some of you may think
that the early nineteenth-century mill owners were in-
human monsters. Most of them were really decent, respect- 5Snt and
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able men, kind to their own children, admired by their classes.
friends as public benefactors finding work for multitudes
of poor people, who otherwise would have remained idle
and starved. If we had asked one of these employers
why he didn't introduce higher wages and a shorter
working day, he would have answered that if he did so
the other mill owners would be able to undersell him,
and force him to close down his mill. If, on the other
hand, we asked the workers why they did not join a trade
union, which might force him by the threat of a strike
to increase their wages and shorten their hours of work,
they would have told us that by the Combination Act of
1800 Parliament had made trade unions illegal. If we
had asked a member of Parliament why no act had been
passed to enforce fair wages and a reasonable working
day, he would have explained to us that Parliament did